CHAPTER THIRTY
We start on the Journey Home
QTRICTLY according to plan, at a few minutes before
O eight on the following day we stood on the platform
of Cannes railway station in the grim light of a grey
morning, bidding farewell to a few English friends who
had come to see us off on our long-projected journey.
The wonderful moment had arrived at last. I think that
one or two of our friends looked upon us rather in the
light of deserters. We ourselves had no feeling of the sort.
We were obeying the orders received from the British
Foreign Office to return to our own country.
Our leave-taking itself was by no means a happy one.
We realised to the full, as did our friends, the difficulties
ahead of us. Hundreds had started on this same expedition
and, before their journey was half-way accomplished,
had found the doors of their carriages thrown open and
the uniformed attendant shouting out his unwelcome
message : "Messieurs, Mesdames, would be pleased to descend
and bring with them all their baggage. The frontiers are
closed. It is by order of the Spanish authorities."
All very simple and very disgusting. We had heard
it described so often before. The descent on to a sloppy
platform, a vain quest for rooms in the one hotel in die
district, misery and discomfort for many hours, in the end
an ignominious return to Nice or Cannes. For this was
one of those journeys from which, unless you are par-
ticularly careful, if you take one step too far there can be
no return. If you outstay the time marked upon your
passport or cross the frontier at certain places, you are in
occupied territory and nothing can get you back again.
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